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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING | 


. The Seventh annual meeting of the Association was held as scheduled at St. 

ohn Ccnineie Cathedral Square, Cleveland, on Sunday, September 6th, 1953. The members 

ere welcomed by Rev. Francis Carney, S.T.D., Professor of Bliftosophy at St. John College. 
mediately following the welcoming address those present divided into two groups to follow 
ne discussions on Psychology in Relation to the Objectives of the Catholic College and 
niversity, or that on the Role of the Catholic Psychologist in Professional Services 
ecording to their preference. The program proceeded as scheduled except that Dr. Erdelyi 
as unable to attend due to conflicting APA committments, and his place was taken by Dr. 
bger T. Lennon, of the World Book Co., who gave a stirring address on the Catholic 
sychologist's attitude toward research. Dr. Magda Arnold and Rev. John A. Gasson, S.J. 
tve outstanding addresses on Catholic Contributions to a Scientific Theory of Personality, 
ich were received with the appreciation which they deserved. The meeting concluded 

th dinner and a presidential address by Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders. This was the first 
ach address which the Association has had, and it served to emphasize by its mature tone 
id genuine message that in still another sense the Association has come of age. At the 
mclusion of the dinner, Dr. Schneiders, retiring president, turned his office over to 

v. Charles E. Curran, the Association's new president. About one hundred persons were 
eset for the dinner, and somewhat more than that number for the afternoon meeting. 


It may be recalled that this year's meeting represented our first attempt at 
dinner meeting, and in the spontaneously expressed comments of many of those present 

‘ was our most successful meeting to date. In view of this fact we shall probably repeat 
ich an arrangement again. Your suggestions in this respect will be appreciated. Credit 
r the excellent program is due to the efforts of the program chairman, Rev. James F. 
ynihan, S.J., who acted as toastmaster at the dinner, and grateful tribute is likewise 
id to Mr. Charles D. Ferraro, who handled all local arrangements with outstanding suc- 
iss. The publicity received by the Association in connection with the Cleveland meeting 
is considerably in excess of anything we have so far received, so much so that it alone 
muld undoubtedly equal all the rest of the publicity which the Association has received 
m its inception. All in all, it was felt that we had a very successful Cleveland 
eting. 
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i! The Board of Directors held two meetings in Cleveland, one prior to and the 
her following upon the general meeting. The following points, Poth from the Association 
ting and from the meetings of the Board of Directors, are presented as being of general 
terest: 


ection of officers.... 


' Sr. Amadeus, I.H. Me, of Marygrove College, Detroit, acting chairman of the 
z ittee on Elections reported that 168 constituent members, or 55 per cent of those 
agible to vote, had returned their election ballots. On a basis of the preferential 
unt provided on the election ballot, the following members were elected to office: 


. President-Elect: Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J. 
an Members of the Board of Directors: Sr. Annette Walters 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 
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There was, per se, only one vacancy to be filled 
on the Board of Directors this year. However, 

since Father Herr was chosen president elect, hi 
unexpired term will be filled by Dr. Staudt, who 
received the second highest preferential count © 
in the election for this office. Consequently 

St. Annette will have a full three year term on 
the Board, and Dr. Staudt will have the one year 
remaining of the unexpired term of Father Herr. 


According to the Constitution each member c¢ 
the Board serves as chairman of one of the stand 
committees of the Association. The following is 
the disposition of committee arrived at for the 


Dr. Kelly, Committee on Elections; Br. Philip, Committee on Publicity; Sr. 


The two remaini 


The proposed amendment to the Constitution regarding the expression of purpose of 


the Association was approved by a vote of the 146 to 17. 
the amendment according to article IX, section 2 of the Constitution. 


This vote is sufficient to rat 
New copies of the 


Constitution will be prepared and distributed later in the year. 


Treasurer's repOrtecccccccccccecsocs 


TREASURER 'S REPORT, 1953 


Balance brought forward 
Dues 

Subscriptions to NEWSLETTER 
Deficit on 1952 luncheon 
Secretarial help 

Office supplies 

Postage: 


Mailing permit $10.00 
P.O. deposit 50.00 
Secretary 90.00 
Treasurer 3.00 

0.00 


Book Review Editor 
Traveling &xpenses: 


President 25.00 
Board Members 188.00 
NEWSLETTER 
Programs 
Bank charges 
Refund on dues payment 
Totals 
Balance 


/s] Roger 0. Brady 
George J. McKeon, Sd. 
Auditors 


After the presentation of the report, an explanation was given for the expenditure 
of more than $1300 for the NEWSLETTER. 
the papa’ stock, printed up beforehand with the NEWSLETTER masthead, ami then it became — 
evident that the Association could secure a much better price if it paid for 15,000 co 
as a unit and in advance, rather than each issue separately as previously. The 
was entered into because it will ultimatdy be so advantageous. It means that the Ass 


$696.78 

1127.28 

348.50 
$32.65 
125.00 
9325 
163 .00 


M. Gertrude Reiman 
Treasurer 


Durirg the year it became necessary to replenis 
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m has paid in advance for 15,000 copies of the NEWSLETTER, enough to carry ‘us through 

. whole of 1954. Admittedly it will be somewhat difficult for the Association to get 
rough the remainder of the year on the current treasury balance, and even this balance 

3 been maintained only by dint of various economies, but the benefit of the above arrange- 
it will be felt next year, when the Association, for the first time in its existence, 

d end up the year with a substantial balance in the treasury. 


iget for LOSR EU e Usa 
The following budget was submitted to the membership present at the meeting and 


cepted by them, thereby automatically setting $3.00 as again the amount of Association 
s for 1954: 


BUDGET FOR 1954 
Estimated expenses: 
es of $3.00 from each NEWSLETTER : $250.00 
f 364 members $1092.00 Supplements $150.00 
ISLETTER subscriptions Mailing 100.00 
and renewals 0.00 Secretary's Office: 725.00 
Ue a 1442.00 Secretarial help 300.00 
Postage 75.00 
Programs, etc. 100.00 © 
Addressograph 100.00 
Stationery 50.00 
Printing Constitution100.00 
fravel for the spring 
Board Meeting 250.00 
$1225.00 © 


7 tiembers..... 
_ Following the recommendation of the Committee on Membership, the Board of 
rectors elected the following persons to membership in the Association: 


_ Constituent Members Associate Members 

_ Beauchemin, Jean-M. — Booz, Lourette M. 
Horgan, Anne K. Cruchon, Rev. G., Sed. 
Kasman, Saul, Ph.D. Cryns, Gerd M. 
McHugh, Ann F. Diaz, Carmen V., Ph.D. 
O'Dea, J. David, Ed. D. Dillon, Donald J. 
Schanberger, William J. Kadlac, James G. 
Zimny, George H., Ph.D. McGrath, Rev. Thomas A., S.d. 


Maloney, Rita M. 

Martin, Rev. John H., S.d. 
Murphy, Rev. Daniel A. 

Ryan, Sr. Mary Immaculate 
Terry, Rev. Richard A., C.S.C. 
Tracey, Ellen K. 


Sernational Congress of Psychology... 


The fourteenth International Congress of Psychology will be held in Montreal, 

2 7 - 12, 1954. The Congress is being sponsored jointly by the American Psychological 
Sciation and the Canadian Psychological Association. Rev. Noel Mailloux, 0.P., director 
he Department of Psychology at the University of Montreal, is currently president-elect 
2 CPA, and will be President at the time of the Congreas. Through the executive-sec- 
ry, he called the attention of our members to the fact that the Committee for the Con- 
f ‘is attempting to assist psychologists from abroad to attend the Congress, and he 


ie 


urged us to do the same to facilitate the presence at the Congress of Catholic psycholégi: 
Catholic Colleges and Universities are asked to bear in mind the presence in the United 
States and Canada of distinguished Catholic psychologists next summer, and to find places 
where these visitors might serve on summer school faculties or as special lecturers. 


It is evident that the question of who comes to the Congress depends to a certain 
extent on the help which could be offered to finance such a trip. The executive secretary 
has agreed to serve as a clearing house for such information about Catholic psychologists. 
Subsequent issues of the NEWSLETTER will carry information about such psychologists known 
to be coming, and an attempt will be made to supplement this list with the names of other 
distinguished psychologists who would come, but who would need some assurance of financia! 
help in order to do so. Meanwhile, our members are invited to indicate the names of those 
who might be invited and helped to come. It is anticipated that the Montreal Congress, 
with the presence of a number of distinguished Catholic psychologists from abroad, will 
offer a unique opportunity for us to hold a meeting with them to discuss certain selected 
topics of particular interest to Catholic psychologists. Plans are already under way for 
such an arrangement in which the ACPA would have a share, and as these plans mature eya 
will be detailed through the pages of the NEWSLETTER. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION : 4 


Hilgard, E., Kubie, L.S. & Pumpian-Mindlin, E. PSYCHOANALYSIS AS SCIENCE. 
Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1952. Pp. x /174. $4.25 


This work is a compilation of five lectures delivered at the California Institute of 
Technology by the aforementioned authors. Under the editorship of Pumpian-Mindlin, they 
were grouped together into three sections, each complete in itself. Even though they we 
delivered as lectures, they read better and contain much more factual information than mo 
lectures. Their purpose was to clarify the status of Psychoanalysis as a science. 


Section I, entitled "Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalysis" by Hilgard contains 
wealth of experimental evidence for the concepts of Psychoanalysis - evidence such as you 
would find in a more complete and complicated form in a larger volume (e.g. Hunt's "Perso 
ality and Behavior Disorders"). It describes innumerable experiments dealing with defens 
mechanisms, psychosexual development, experimental psychodynamics » animal neuroses, etc. 
Basically, he attempts to show that it is possible to confirm certain Psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and techniques under controlled laboratory conditions. His attempt. succeeds; his 
treatment is sensible, factual, and very satisfactory to the experimental psychologist. 


Section II, labeled "Problems and Techniques of Psycho-analytic Validation and Progr 
by Kubie, is an excellent analysis of what still has to be done to make Psychoanalysis a 
true science. Not only does he analyze Psychoanalysis, but he sets up a positive program 
of experimentation. Ideas and techniques for new investigations are proposed, and fields 
for further exploration are listed. And to the Psychologists is given the challenge to 
prove the concepts of Psychoanalysis. 


Kubie's treatment is !challenging and thought provoking. He subjects to critical ana 
every concept of Psychoanalysis. He admits their necessity in treating patients - but, t 
reach the level of a true science, he feels Psychoanalysis should seek experimental evide 
for these concepts. He endorses the use of Psychoanalysis but he indicts it in these tre 
ant words: "It is all too easy to use descriptions as though they were explanatory, and 
to illuminate them with ad hoc quantitative metaphors, and then to use these metaphors as 
pseudo explanations in order to expand their apparent explanatory significance. Analytic 
theory provides many examples of these sources of error." Particularly interesting is 
Kubie's proposal of a Research Indtitute in Psychoanalysis to assemble the data of priva 
practitioners and subject it to quantitative and qualitative analysis. 


Section III, "The Bosition of Psychoanalysis in Relation to the Biological and Soci 
Sciences" by Pumpian-Mindlin is supposed to be an elementary explanation of Psychoanalysi 
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ts basic theories and postulates. It is a brief and adequate sxplsbation; but hardly 
lementary. In addition, it deals with the philosophical background of Psychoanalysis, 
ts close relation with Darwinian evolution, its purposeful exclusion of the rational 
ide of man, and its determinism. He tries to demonstrate that Psychoanalysis occupies 
position between the biological sciences which are objective, and the social sciences 
which include subjective elements. He holds that it cannot be judged by the criteria 

of the physical and biological scicnces alone, and admits that in Psychoanalysis we 
cannot have the degree of accuracy which exists in the exact sciences. This section is 
much more philosophical than the preceding, and we would take exception with his ideas of 
causality, dogma, and man as a mere animal. . 


, In criticism, we would not agree with the editor that this book would be helpful 
to the reader not trained in Psychoanalytic theory. It is definitely not for the beginner. 
Further, the book would be more logical if Section III preceded the other two sections. 


It is an interesting and factual book. Amyone engaged in Psychoanalytic research 
would find in it many suggestions for future experimentation. If we look at the title 
"Psychoanalysis as Science", Section III is weak - probably because of its subject matter. 
Psychiatrists may disagree with this analysis. But psycholégists, accustomed to experi- 
mental design and statistical proof, will find Hilgard's and Kubie's sections refreshing 
and thought provoking - but will find the last section somewhat frustrating. 


St. Joseph's College for Women 2 i Rev. Thomas F. Kelly 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ; t 


Skinner, B.F. SCIENCE AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR. New York: Macmillan, 1953. 
Pp. x f 401. $4.00. | 


After reading the first chapters of this book we may be inclined to dismiss it as 
an uncritical extrapolation of animal psychology into the field of human relationships 
and its author as little more than a pigeon psychologist with a flair for 18th century 
Jiterature. If we persist to the end, however, we shall recognize this as an important 
and challenging book, thoroughly behavioristic in philosophy, engagingly written, and 


if 


sensitive to the real issues which divide the behaviorists from the non-reductionists in 
psychology. . x 


Skinner sees clearly that the exclusively scientific approach to the understanding 
f£ human activity is incompatible with the philosophy of personal freedom, and he un- ~ 
hesitatingly makes his choice for positivism and a complete environmental determinism. 
n Section I he sets forth the thesis that the principles of operant conditioning, de- 
ived from the study of animal behavior, can explain every aspect of human activity in 
cceptable scientific terms without reference to ideas, consciousness, volition, intro- 
spection, images, feelings, or any other psychic entity or function. The behavior of 
he individual organ is "'the dependent variable’ - the effect for which we are to find 
the cause. Our ‘independent variables' - the causes of behavior - are the external con- 
betweer of which behavior is a function." When the laws expressing the relationships 


, 


between dependent and independent variables have been synthesized and expressed in quan- 
titative terms, they yield "a comprehensive picture of the organism as a behaving system." 
‘In Section II we learn that "through operant conditioning the environment builds the basic 
repertoire with which we keep our balance, walk, play games, handle instruments and tools, 
write, sail a boat, drive a car, or fly a plane." "Interests," "tastes; and "values" are 
xplained entirely in terms of reinforcement. "Generalized reinforcers" (such as money) 
and "intermittent reinforcement," which produces perseverative behavior are especially 

nt concepts here. 


No aspect of human activity is irreducible to physical diménsions. "Our perception 
> the world - our 'knowledge' of it - is our behavior with respect to the world." A 
need" or "want" is "a condition resulting from deprivation and characterized by a special 


probability of response." "Emotions" are not causes, but purely fictive entities. A man 
does not neglect his work because of worry. "The only valid cause is the external con-- 
dition of which the behavior of neglect . . . can be shown to be a function." "Traits" 
are simply a way of representing the repertoire of an organism. "Such terms as ‘'enthus- 
iastic', ‘interested,' and 'discouraged,' describe the effects of different schedules of 
reinforcement." In Section III "self-control," "thinking out the solution to a problem," 
and "self-awareness" are similarly reduced to the simply behavioral. Man controls him- 
self "precisely as he would control the behavior of anyone else - through the manipulatio. 
of variables of which his behavior is a function." But since "society is responsible 

for the larger part of the behavior of self-control....little ultimate control remains 
with the individual." It is therefore to the problems of the group control of social 
behavior that the last three sections of the book are devoted. Here Skinner is often 
brilliant in his exposition of the manner in which the psychology of reinforcement can 
illuminate problems in government and law, psychotherapy, and education, though in the 
last chapters he flirts openly with the totalitarian philosophy of government and ‘culture 
to which his mechanism inevitably leads. His consistency here is most inglorious. 


The Catholic psychologist will not fail to detect many doubtful links in the chain 
of Skinner's reasoning. When he reads in the chapter on "Thinking" that when "there 
is nothing in the present situation which strengthens appropriate responses...the individ- 
ual must industriously manipulate the variables of which his behavior is a function,” 
he will wonder whether the behavior which manipulates the variables is a function of the 
variables it manipulates. If it is not, the major premise of Skinner's thesis is de- 
stroyed; if it is, we are faced with the absurdity of self-causation. If man manipulates 
the variables of which his action - other than this manipulation - is a function, and this 
is the only acceptable sense of Skinner's statement, he is self-determining stricto modo. 
The Catholic psychologist may admire the author's skill in expressing the psychologically 
given in behavioral terms without falling into the trap of thinking that such verbal 
transformation alters the non-belavioral character of the original given, as in "day- 
dreaming" or “judging”. He will note the uncritical acceptance of "natural selection” 
as an explanatory principle in the philosophical sense, and the author's tendency to 
confuse the speculative knowledge which gives understanding with the practical knowledge 
which facilitates control. If he is at all conversant with contemporary genetics, he 
will recognize the conception of man as - save for a few Simple reflexes - a corstit- 
utional vacuum through which the environment Operates as a perseverative Watson(sm, 
possibly attributable to intermittent reinforcement from the cultural anthropologists. 
He will be saddened finally by Skinner's willingness to sacrifice for the sake of positiv- 
ksm "the more immediate blandishments of freedom, justice, knowledge, or happiness in , 
considering the long-run consequences of survival," and he will wonder how much sale 
Professor Skinner's books would have in a world lacking such.blandishments. 


De Paul University Raymond J. McCall 
Chicago, Ill. 


Blum, G.S. PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORIES OF PERSONALITY. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
Pp. xviii # 219 $3.75. 


Blum attempts to compare the views of the various kinds of depth psychology and 
their numerous individual deviants because he finds psychoanalytic formulations the 
most promising for an eventual comprehensive theory of personality. As a framework 
for his comparison, he chooses the development of personality by age levels, from 
prenatal and birth influences to the potentialities of the neonate, the first year, 
one to three year stage, efc., up to adult level? At every stage, he uses the orthodox 
Freudian theory as his reference point. ' 


i 
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The presentation of tte various points of view at each age level is necessarily 


abbreviated. In fact, it is so summary that the reader could hardly form a reliable 
estimate for comparing the various views unless he already has a good grasp of each 
“theory. The author's expressed intention is to present "a meaningful organization of 


the content" of analytical theory, but he enumerates rather than organizes. As a 


- necessary secon step he makes what he disarmingly calls a "foray into that sunny 
field" of experimental evidence for psychoanalytical concepts. 


Unfortunately, the meaningfulness of the author's organization is marred by the 
choice of his age-level framework. To organize personality theories on the basis of 
their contributions by age levels is giving an unfair advantage to the Freudian theory 
which assumes that personality development is exclusively determined by experiences dur- 
ing the first few years. Such an organization penalizes every theory which considers 
early experiences not as determining causes but merely as occasions for developing a 


- life style (Adler ) or which emphasizes the deliberate (conscious) assimilation of un- 


conscious elements during the individual's adult life (Jung). (These differences in 
approach, by the way, are never mentioned. Wat comparison there is, is restricted 


to individual concepts.) For better than a hundred pages (more than half the book) 


these rival views do not come into the picture at all - which immediately creates the 
impression that these systems are leaving out vital points which are only covered ad- 
equately in the Freudian system or its variants. Compared to this heavy emphasis on 
Freudian views, the few pages devoted to the views of Jung and Adler on personality 
structure (about two pages each) are grotesquely out of proportion. 


As for the experimental evidence quoted in ‘the Notes after each chapter, it would 
hardly be fair to accuse the author of omissions after his ingenuous disclaimer. But 
no matter how spotty his selection, a book which proposes to do spade work for a com- 
prehensive personality theory could be expected to evaluate the evidence quoted and 
to evaluate it objectively. Yet repeatedly the uniformly low correlations found in 
various studies (r between .30 and .37) are simply quoted as supporting some psy cho- 
analytic concepts. Since correlation does not establish a causal connection, all 
that can be said with certainty is that such low order correlations do not contradict 
psychoanalytic theory, but neither do they directly support it. In fact, such low 
correlations strongly suggest that there are factors which are either unknown or have 
not been taken into account, and which determine the distributim in questim. To 
quote such correlations as supportive evidence without any qualification is seriously 
misleading. 


In the opinion of the reviewer, the author has not succeeded in presenting a 
"meaningful organization" of the various theories - first because of his genetic bias, 
and secondly because he enumerates rather than compares and evaluates. Hence this 
reviewer must perforce agree with the author that this effort leaves the reader con- 
fused (p. 190). It might have been preferable had the author waited until either the 
field of psychoanalytic personality theory or his own point if view had developed to 
the stage where a genuine organization and integratim would be feasible. 


Harvard University : Magda B. Arnold 

Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Vernier, Claire Myers PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. 
Pp. 176. $6.00 


The plethora of projective techniques now available to the psychologist and the 
bewildering array of theories on personality dynamics which are at this disposal make it 
difficult for him to tread a sure path in the diagnosis and interpretation of behavior 
patterns. There is a definite lack of published material to exemplify such techniques 
and to elucidate the theories. The experienced practitioner can, of course, readily 
draw upon his own clinical material for such purposes; no such recourse is available 
to the beginner. 


Dr. Vernier, who is the chief clinical psychologist at the V.A. center of Mart instal 
and lecturer and research consultant at Catholic University, has attempted to fill this | 
gap; she has chosen one technique, - that of projective drawings. Selection is made of a 
wide variety of clear-cut diagnosed cases and a brief description of the clinical characte 
istics of each case is foliowed by comments on aspects of the drawings that seem pertinent 
to the various theories of interpretation. 


descriptions and the aptness of the details chosen as personality indicators. The field 
of personality dynamics is cluttered by loose descriptions, nebulous theories and verbose 
and confusing interpretations. It is refreshing to find here concise and shrewd comments 
that clearly present and effectively interpret each case. 


What makes this book of unusual value if the terseness and lucidity of its clinical 
4 


The author is cautious in her evaluation of this material and wisely insists that 
projective drawings should be only one of a battery of tests aimed at determining dynamics 
and conflicts apparent in the individual's interpersonal relations. She calls for further 
research to verify theories and interpretative principles. In her selection of graphic — 
material from supposedly text-book diagnostic categories there are some which show a | 
striking over-lap of abnormal features, so that the caution of Dr. Kendig's foreword on thi: 
point is particularly appropriate. 


Many of the drawings have been touched up for reproduction. It is to be regretted 
that. others have been photographed without retouching, possibly with a view to bringing out 
more clearly the softness of texture and uncertainty of stroke of the originals. Unfortu- 
nately, many are thus left far too weak for adequate reproduction; hence, it is to be re- 
gretted that the author did not sacrifice authenticity of reproduction for clear emergence 
of the drawing. . . 


In the reviewer's opinion this book will prove to be of unquestioned value to the 
clinician who wishes to broaden his knowledge of graphic projective techniques. 


University of Western Ontario B.R. Philip 
London, Canada 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF AUGUST 15 1953" 


Brett, G.S. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY (abridged) New York: Macmillan, 1953. 
Pp. 742. $7.50 | 
Cavanagh, J.R. & McGoldrick, J. FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHIATRY. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953. 
Pp. x # 582. $5.50. | 
Heimans, M. (Ed.) PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL WORK. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1953. Pp. 346. $5.00 “4 
Knapp, R.eH. PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
Pp. xi f 320. $4.25. | . 
Townsend, J. INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL METHOD. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
Pp. ix # 220. $4.00 
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